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RIGHT ACTS AND MORAL ACTIONS 


HE voluntary doing of what is wrong may result either from 
ignorance of what is right or from unwillingness to do what 
is right. Socrates attributed it entirely to the former, having 
maintained that every man will do the right thing if he is able to 
do it and knows what it is. In contrast to the Greek emphasis on 
knowing, Christianity has stressed the will. Man sins, according 
to the Christian, not because he is ignorant of what he ought to do, 
but because he is tempted to do the contrary. Christian thinkers 
have not always agreed on how man acquires the knowledge of 
right and wrong, but in the past at least they have generally sup- 
posed that its acquisition presents little difficulty. Therefore 
Christianity has been concerned not so much with the rightness of 
acts as with man’s willingness to do what is right, it being assumed 
that he knows what this is. In recent times, however, the problem 
of knowing whether an act is right has again come to the fore. 
Thus there have been roughly two main types of ethical doc- 
trine—those that are concerned primarily with the rightness of an 
act and those that are chiefly concerned about the motive from 
which it is performed. Since these two matters are distinct, the 
consideration of each constitutes a separate branch of ethics, neither 
of which contradicts the other. Unfortunately, however, as Ross 
has pointed out, failure to recognize the distinctness of the ques- 
tions has resulted in needless conflict between the two types. In 
particular, there has been confusion between the rightness of an 
act and the morality—or, as Ross calls it, the ‘‘moral goodness’’ 
—of an action. Moral ‘goodness is an attribute which character- 
izes certain actions (performances of acts) by reason of the mo- 
tives from which they spring, while rightness characterizes certain 
acts (the thing done) independently of the motives from which 
they are performed. Each is independent of the other. ‘‘Thus,’’ 
says Ross, ‘‘a morally good action need not be the doing of a right 
act, and the doing of a right act need not be a morally good action. 
The ethical theories that stress the thing done and those that stress 
the motive from which it is done both have some justification, for 
both ‘the right act’ and ‘the morally good action’ are notions of 
the first importance in ethics; but the two types of theory have 
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been at cross purposes, because they have failed to notice that they 
are talking about different things.’’ + 

The confusion is fostered by the ambiguity of the word ‘‘moral,”’ 
which is used sometimes to carry the same, or nearly the same, 
meaning as ‘‘right,’’ and sometimes the meaning which Ross ex- 
presses by the words ‘‘morally good.’’ If the distinction is clearly 
grasped, and the word ‘‘moral’’ used to refer to a character which 
certain actions have because of their motivation, it will be recog- 
nized that an action may be moral even though the act performed 
is wrong, and an action may be immoral even though the act per- 
formed is right. These possibilities arise when the agent makes 
a false judgment concerning the rightness or wrongness of his act. 
The morality of the action depends on the supposed rightness of 
the act rather than its actual rightness. In order to show this in- 
dependence more clearly, it will be necessary to examine the mean- 

ings of morality and rightness. 


I 


Rightness is an attribute possessed by certain acts independ- 
ently of the motive for doing them. It can only be defined by 
means of the closely related words ‘‘ought,’’ ‘‘obligation,’’ and 
‘‘duty.’’ If in a given situation it is one’s duty to do a certain 
act, this is the right act. The right act is the act which ought to 
be done. If it is one’s duty (if one ought) to do one of several 
different acts, the duty being equally well discharged no matter 
which of these is selected, then all of these are right acts. No defi- 
nition of ‘‘right act’’ that avoids these words is possible if by 
‘‘definition’’ is meant a statement of the connotation of a term. If 
it be said, for instance, that ‘‘the right act’’ means the act whose 
performance would produce the most good, either ‘‘good’’ is used 
in such a way that it must be defined in terms of right or ought 
—e.g., ‘‘X is good’’ means ‘‘X ought to be produced’’—or the at- 
tempted definition fails to catch the meaning. For unless ‘‘good”’ 
means ought-to-be-produced, one may say that an act is right with- 
out intending to assert that it will produce something good. 

In other words, right and wrong, ought, obligation, and duty 
form a special class of concepts, which can not be reduced to any 
other. These are called ethical concepts, and their predication con- 
stitutes an ethical judgment. They are contrasted with natural 
concepts, which are used as predicates in the judgments of the nat- 
ural sciences. The natural sciences do not use ethical concepts as 
predicates of their judgments; hence none of their judgments is 
ethical. 


1 The Right and the Good, p. 156. 
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So-called naturalistic ‘‘definitions’’ of ‘‘right’’ do not state the 
connotation of ‘‘right.’’ It is said, for instance, that the right 
act is that which would most satisfy the interests of the agent, or 
contribute most to the general happiness, or to the preservation 
of the agent, or of the group. Or it is said that the right act is 
the act which is approved by the agent’s social group or by some 
other recognized authority. Now a judgment which predicates 
any one of these natural attributes of any or all right acts may 
conceivably be true; but such a judgment may also conceivably be 
false. Hence a judgment of this kind is not analytic, for its predi- 
cate does not explicate what is contained in its subject. And it 
does not proclaim an intention or custom of using the word ‘‘right’’ 
in a certain way.’ It is a synthetic judgment which attributes to 
right acts some characteristic which is not the same as rightness. 
In this respect a first principle of an ethical theory is like any other 
ethical judgment. 

It is obvious that utilitarians, self-realizationists, approbation- 
ists, etc., disagree with each other, and that what they disagree 
about is not the meaning of a word. They are not defining the 
word ‘‘right.’’ They wse the word ‘‘right’’ to express a common 
meaning, which they all take for granted. The question on which 
they disagree is not the question, ‘‘What does ‘right’ mean?”’ but 
rather the question, ‘‘What other attribute, in addition to right- 
ness, must a right act have in order to be right? What,’ in short, 
constitutes the determining ground of rightness?’’ 

Those ethical theories which have been called ‘‘objectivistic’’ * 
consider rightness to be an intrinsic quality, which is directly mani- 
fest on inspection of the act possessing it. For such theories there 
can be no ground of rightness but rightness itself. Unfortunately 
for this view, its advocates are faced with the insuperable difficulty 
of explaining why this supposed quality is not manifest also to 
their opponents. The wide diversity of opinion concerning what 
acts are right renders most implausible the view that rightness can 
be detected by immediate intuition. If it be said that a quality 
need not be discoverable by immediate intuition because even such 
simple and obvious qualities as round and blue must be tested by 
a series of observations, it may be replied that while there is no 
disagreement concerning what observations would confirm the 
presence of these qualities, or whether a given object has them 
when the observations have been made, there is disagreement con- 
cerning what must be observed in order to confirm a judgment 


2 Such ‘‘verbal’’ definitions are, of course, synthetic propositions. 
3R. B. Perry uses the word ‘‘ objectivistic’’ in this sense. 
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that an act is right, and no amount of experiment will dispel many 
of the disagreements on such judgments. Hence it seems that 
rightness can not be a quality. 

It is therefore not surprising that ethical speculation has largely 
deserted objectivism and turned to approbationism and consequen- 
tialism. Theories of these types (whether or not their exponents 
are explicitly aware of this) agree in treating rightness as what 
Ross has called a resultant attribute—that is, an attribute which 
right acts possess by reason of some other attribute which they pos- 
sess. This other must be a natural attribute which can serve as a 
criterion of rightness. It is precisely because rightness is not a 
natural concept and therefore does not contain within itself an 
empirical criterion of its use, that it is necessary to link it with 
something else. The task of that part of ethical theory which deals 
with rightness then becomes that of pointing out what this other 
attribute is. 

Moore says that the attribute which makes right acts right is 
that of being a cause of the maximum possible good.* He adds 
that good is an immediately-intuitable non-natural quality. But 
an intuitable good faces the same difficulties as an intuitable right. 
There is almost as much—perhaps even more—disagreement con- 
cerning what things are good as there is concerning what acts are 
right. And as Urban has remarked, ‘‘A quality is natural or it is 
no quality at all.’’> The word ‘‘good,’’ to be sure, sometimes 
carries a non-natural, or ethical, meaning as distinguished from 
the natural meanings which it carries at other times. In its ethical 
meaning it is defined in terms of right, or ought. That is good 
which an agent who can do so ought, prima facie, to preserve or to 
produce. But this gives only the empty form of consequentialism 
in general. Weare told that rightness depends on the consequences 
of an act, but all we are told about these consequences is the tau- 
tology that they are such as ought to be produced—such that the 
right act would produce them. A consequential doctrine must 
therefore say more than that the right act produces the maximum 
possible good if ‘‘good’’ stands for a non-natural character. Either 
it must define ‘‘good’’ in natural terms, or, if it defines ‘‘good’’ 
ethically—as ought-to-be—it must say what natural kinds of thing 
are good. Goodness then becomes a resultant attribute like right- 
ness. In either case, the doctrine must specify what natural kinds 
of thing it is right to bring into being. 


* Moore treats this as a definition in Principia Ethica but apparently not in 
Ethics. Cf. Ross’s discussion of Moore, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 
5 The Intelligible World, p. 143. 
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The same applies to approbationism. According to this type 
of theory, rightness is an attribute which depends on and results 
from another attribute, viz. that of eliciting approval. These 
attributes are not the same. The eliciting of approval is a natural 
attribute, on which the ethical attribute, rightness, rests. This 
is the case regardless of whether approval is construed as an emo- 
tion or as a judgment. Clearly, to produce, or to be the object 
of, an emotion is a natural attribute; but so also is being the ob- 
ject of a judgment. The judgment in this case is an ethical one: 
that which is approved is judged to be right. But even ethical 
judgment is, gua judgment, a psychological and therefore natural 
phenomenon. ‘‘This is right’’ is a proposition of ethics; but ‘‘ This 
is judged to be right’’ is a proposition of psychology and anthro- 
pology. This point need not, however, be stressed in this connec- 
tion because if approval is construed in this way, approbationism 
is defeated at the start. As Moore and others® have observed, a 
thing does not have an attribute merely because it is judged to 
have it. An ethical judgment must be capable of being false. 

Accordingly, any workable doctrine of right, whether of the 
approbative or the consequential type, must do one thing. It must 
assert that some one or more natural attributes constitute, not the 
meaning, but the ground of rightness. This means that it must 
assert at least one synthetic proposition, having as predicate the 
ethical concept ‘‘right,’’ ‘‘ought-to-be-done,’’ or ‘‘duty,’’ and as 
subject a class of acts naturally defined. From this first principle 
other ethical propositions can be deduced, with natural, or empiri- 
cal, propositions serving as minor premises. The first principle and 
the subordinate propositions which follow from it are structurally 
alike. 


II 


It is impossible to give a naturalistic definition of the term 
“‘right act,’’ but it is quite possible to give a naturalistic definition 
of the term ‘‘moral action.’’ Since the term ‘‘moral’’ is here 
reserved for a characteristic of an action which consists in its being 
the result of a certain kind of motive, its definition will be psycho- 
logical. Morality will depend on ethical judgment, but the oc- 
currence of ethical judgment, as we noted above, is a psychological 
event. 

An action is moral, we shall say, when the agent judges that the 
act is right and the action would not have occurred if the agent 
had not so judged. Thus there must be a desire or intention to 


*G. E. Moore, Ethics, pp. 122-124; W. D. Ross, Foundations of Ethics, pp. 
62-63. 
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do what is right as such. There may be additional necessary 
motivating factors, but the thought that the act is right must be 
among the necessary conditions. 

Kant’s discussion of ‘‘moral worth’’ in the Grundlegung is a 
well-known attempt to define a character of actions by the place 
of the judgment that the act is right (dutiful) in their motivation. 
But Kant did not reckon with false judgment of duty, and his 
analysis was not sufficient to provide either for the positive moral- 
ity of those actions which require a combination of concern for 
duty and other motives, or for the negative morality (immorality) 
of any actions whatsoever. Because he did not consider false 
judgment, he presumed that all actions having moral worth neces- 
sarily consist in doing the right act. This is not true. Even an 
act done from pure respect for duty could be wrong if the agent’s 
judgment is in error. And because Kant did not recognize that 
many actions depend on both respect for duty and selfish or non- 
moral motives working together, he attributed moral worth only 
to actions which probably never occur at all. When such com- 
posite motivation is recognized, it becomes possible to concede 
positive moral standing to an action without requiring that it be 
perfectly moral. A more detailed analysis and classification is 
needed in order to allow for the immorality of some actions and 
the imperfect but positive morality of some others. The follow- 
ing classification of voluntary actions is suggested: 


Class 1. Those voluntary actions which depend on no motive 
save respect for duty, or desire to do what is right. 

Class 2. Those which depend on the agent’s judgment that he 
ought to do the act and therefore on a desire or intention to do 
right, but which depend also on some other motive, both being 
necessary to the action. 

Class 3. Those in which the agent judges that the act is right, 
but which occur independently of the judgment. He does what 
he takes to be right, not because it is right, but because of a desire 
to do the particular act in question. This desire may be direct or 
indirect, but in either case the action does not arise from a desire to 
do right as such. The fulfilment of the intention does not depend 
on the rightness of the act. 

Class 4. Those to which the agent recognizes no considerations 
of right and wrong as applicable. 

Class 5. Those in which the agent judges the act to be wrong, 
the act being performed independently of the judgment. He does 
what he takes to be wrong but not because it is wrong. The action 
does not depend on a desire to do wrong as such, and the intention 
would be fulfilled whether the act were wrong or not. 
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Class 6. Those which depend on the agent’s judgment that 
the act is wrong, he intending to do wrong qua wrong, but where 
there is a necessary motive other than the desire merely to do 
wrong. This is the opposite of class 2, where there is a necessary 
intention to do right, combined with other factors. 


Class 7. Those arising from no motive save the desire to do 
wrong. 


Actions in classes 1 and 2 depend on the agent’s judgment that 
the act is right, while those in classes 6 and 7 depend on his judg- 
ment that the act is wrong. In the case of either 1 or 2, he elects 
to do what is right qua right in the sense that if he did not judge 
that he ought to do the act, he would not do it. Similarly, in the 
ease of 6 or 7, he elects to do what is wrong qua wrong in the sense 
that he would not do the act if he did not judge that he ought not 
to do it. Class 6 differs from class 7 in the same way that class 2 
differs from class 1, namely, whereas in 1 and 7 the desire to do 
right or wrong is sufficient to bring about the action without the 
help of any other motive, in 2 and 6 an additional, or ‘‘ulterior,’’ 
motive is needed. For example, if a man wishes to do right be- 
cause he desires a good reputation, action so motivated falls in 
class 2. The desire to do right may be either secondary to the 
other motive (as in this example) or it may be independent of it. 

Actions in classes 3 and 5 occur in the presence of judgment 
that the act is right (class 3) or wrong (class 5), but they do not 
depend on the judgment. The judgment serves as differentia of 
the class but not as a condition of the action’s occurrence. 

Actions falling in class 1 or class 2 have positive moral worth, 
for their occurrence depends on the agent’s intention to do his 
duty. Actions falling in any of classes 5, 6, and 7 are immoral 
because the agent judges that he is doing wrong. No moral worth, 
positive or negative, attaches to actions in classes 3 and 4. If the 
agent believes that he is under no obligation either to do or to 
refrain from what he does, or if, while believing that he ought to 
do it, he does it independently of this judgment, his action is 
morally indifferent. 

It may reasonably be doubted that any human action occurs 
purely from respect for duty (class 1) or because the agent con- 
siders the act to be wrong (classes 6 and 7). If such actions do 
occur, they are negligible. We may therefore assume that those 
human actions that are moral fall in class 2 and those that are 
immoral fall in class 5. We must say, then, that an action is moral 
provided it depends in some way on the agent’s judgment that 
the act is right, but that it need not result from pure respect for 
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duty. And we must say that an action is immoral provided it is 
voluntary and the agent believes the act to be wrong, but that. its 
occurrence need not depend on this judgment. Dependency on 
judgment that the act is right is essential to an action’s being 
moral, but dependency on judgment that the act is wrong is not 
essential to an action’s being immoral. More precisely, whereas 
both the morality and the occurrence of a moral action necessarily 
depend on judgment that the act is right, only the immorality of 
an immoral action necessarily depends on judgment that the act 
is wrong. It is immoral provided only the agent does in fact so 
judge. Its occurrence need not depend on this. By not requir- 
ing that a moral action arise from pure respect for duty, or that 
the occurrence of an immoral action depend on the thought that 
the act is wrong, we bring both moral and immoral action within 
the realm of unquestioned fact. 

This definition of morality allows that it may have degrees. 
Any moral action must depend to some extent on the agent’s desire 
or intention to do his duty, but the degree of this dependency may 
vary. That is, the rdle of the desire to do right in relation to 
that of the other necessary motivating factors (taken together) 
may be more or less prominent. As its rdle becomes more promi- 
nent and that of the others less so, the degree of morality increases. 
Morality would reach perfection if desires other than that to do 
right should cease entirely to be necessary (class 1). It vanishes 
when these other desires become sufficient to effect the action with- 
out the help of the desire to do right. Thus classes 1 and 3 are 
limits approached by actions in class 2. 

Since the occurrence of immoral actions in class 5 does not de- 
pend to any degree on moral judgment, there can be no degrees of 
the immorality of such actions measured by a corresponding test. 
(Such a test could measure the immorality of actions in class 6.) 
However, it would be possible to determine degrees of immorality 
by a different criterion, such as the importance, according to the 


agent’s belief, of the violated duty (the degree of supposed wrong- 
ness). 


Il 


Since an: act whose performance is moral need not be actually 
right but only judged to be right by the agent, it follows that 
morality and rightness are independent. They will coincide only 
on condition that the agent’s judgment of rightness is true. If 
his judgment is false, he’ may act morally and yet perform the 
wrong act, for he may falsely suppose it to be the right one. And 
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he may do the right act and yet be acting immorally, for he may 
do it in spite of an erroneous belief that it is wrong. 

Recognition of the distinction between the morality of actions 
and the rightness of acts was not important as long as it was as- 
sumed that all rational beings always know whether an act is right 
or wrong. For if everybody knows this, the only things that could 
prevent a person from doing the right act are external compulsion 
and his own unwillingness to do it. As long as he is not restrained 
by forces beyond his control, he will inevitably do what is right 
if he so chooses. Hence whenever one acts morally he performs the 
right act. But if certain knowledge of what is right is not given 
to every man, so that one may take a wrong act to be the right one, 
or the right act to be wrong, the distinction between morality and 
rightness marks a real difference, for one may vary without the 
other. 

The difficulty of knowing what is right has been made more 
apparent by the recent shift away from absolutist types of ethical 
theory toward teleological, or consequential, types.” For if the 
rightness of an act depends on its leading to consequences of a 
certain sort, knowledge of its rightness requires knowledge of its 
consequences, and this requires experience. The relevant con- 
sequences may in fact be so numerous and far-flung that anticipa- 
tion of more than a small fraction of them is beyond the power of 
the wisest man. This thought led Moore to the conclusion that 
knowledge whether a given act is right may be humanly impossible.® 
But there is an area of possible doubt which even Moore did not 
consider, namely, what kind of thing ought finally to be realized. 
The first principle, which answers this question, is itself a synthetic 
proposition, whose truth can not be established by analysis. Hence 
we should expect to find, and we do find, disagreement concerning 
what is right at all levels of generality—ranging from first prin- 
ciples to common-sense rules which approve or condemn specific 
types of act. Anthropology has revealed an appalling diversity 
of beliefs. Traditional standards are judged inadequate to meet 
the problems of modern life. Philosophers do not agree on any 
ultimate principle or even on whether there is such a principle to 
be found. Their disputes show that there is no universal knowl- 
edge at this level. That there is no universal knowledge of the 
rightness of particular practices is indicated by the disagreements 


7A study of this change is reported by J. W. Hudson in his article, ‘‘Re- 
cent Shifts in Ethical Theory and Practice,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. 
XLIX (1940), pp. 105-120. 


8 Principia Ethica, p. 149. 
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among races, nations, religious groups, organizations, and next- 
door neighbors. a 

Confronted by the diversity of customs, those who believed 
that what is right is easily and universally known were compelled 
to take the view that whole races of mankind are immoral, i.e., 
whole races do what they obviously know to be wrong. But this 
view has been largely abandoned, not only because it seems too 
harsh and too naive, but because of empirical evidence that it is 
false.® Anthropologists have found that people follow their re- 
spective customs because they believe that these are right, and that 
in many cases they act as their customs require apparently because 
of the belief that they ought to do so, even when the custom ap- 
pears to us to be a barbarous one. In our more developed society 
many controversies arise because of conflicting moral judgments. 
In controversies over ethical and social issues it is quite likely that 
neither side holds a monopoly of good will. Each has supporters 
who join the fight because they believe that to do so is their duty. 
It is apt to be the less conscientious individual who keeps to the 
side-lines, deeming it prudent not to show his colors. Those whose 
consciences impel them to do their duty as they see it will be found 
in the midst of the battle. Conscientious people are thus forced 
by their conscientiousness into conflict with other conscientious 
people. Many fight on each side who would not have fought if 
they were not prompted by ethical motives. 

The discovery that contrary modes of conduct are practised 
from a sense of duty has led to a second general reaction, namely, 
the view that judgments of right and wrong are not judgments of 
objective truth but only of what is approved or accepted by a 
given society—a view which fails to account for sincere differences 
of opinion among members of the same society. It is noteworthy 
that exponents of reaction-theories have implicit convictions con- 
cerning what ought to be done, and that what they believe is not 
that all persons (themselves and their readers for instance) ought 
to do whatever happens to be generally approved.’® 

A distinction, however, between the morality of an action and 
the rightness of the act performed makes possible a third and more 
satisfactory solution of the problem. We can then say that peo- 
ple of all varieties of opinion act morally as long as they do what 
is right according to their respective beliefs and do it because 
of the belief, but that many of these beliefs are false. Neither the 


9 Cf. B. Malinowski, Crime and Custom in Savage Society. 
10 Westermarck thinks we should ‘‘listen to the voice of reason.’’ The 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 1912 edition, Vol. I, p. 20. 
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falsity of the belief nor the actual wrongness of the act detracts 
from the morality of the action. This allows both for the Chris- 
tian insight that a person and his actions may have a moral stand- 
ing or worth which does not depend on special knowledge or ex- 
perience, and also for the undeniable fact that there is not a uni- 
versal knowledge of what is right. 


S. S. S. Browne 


COLORADO COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 
ARE NATURALISTS MATERIALISTS ? 


Professor Sheldon’s critique’ of contemporary naturalism as 
professed in the volume Naturalism and the Human Spirit consists 
of one central ‘‘accusation’’: naturalism is materialism pure and 
simple. This charge is supported by his further claim that since 
the scientific method naturalists espouse for acquiring reliable 
knowledge of nature is incapable of yielding knowledge of the 
mental or spiritual, ‘‘nature’’ for the naturalists is definitionally 
limited to ‘‘ physical nature.’’ He therefore concludes that instead 
of being a philosophy which can settle age-old conflicts between 
materialism and idealism, naturalism is no more than a partisan 
standpoint, and contributes no new philosophical synthesis. 
Whether or not contemporary naturalists have broken new ground 
in philosophy is too large a theme for a brief discussion, and is in 
any case a historical question. But the other issues raised by Mr. 
Sheldon serve as a challenge to naturalists to make their views 
clearer on a number of points and to remove some obvious mis- 
understandings concerning the positions they hold. It is to these 
tasks that the present discussion is devoted. 


I 


According to Mr. Sheldon, the ‘‘real issue’’ between material- 
ism and other philosophies is the following: ‘‘Can the states or 
processes we call mental or spiritual exercise a control over those 
we call physical, to some degree independent of any spatio-tem- 
poral redistributions; or, if we really understood what is going 
on when minds seem to control bodies, should we see that the 
spatio-temporal redistributions are the sole factors?’’ (pp. 255- 
256). The issue so conceived is held to be an intensely practical 
one. For if one answers the second question in the affirmative 


1W. H. Sheldon, ‘‘Critique of Naturalism,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLIT 
(1945), pp. 253-270. All page references will be to this article. 
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‘‘you are going to order your life in a very different way from the 
way you would order it if they are not. . . . When I accuse the 
naturalists of materialism, I mean a working materialism, a phi- 
losophy that goes beyond pure theory to set up a way of life.’’ As 
Mr. Sheldon sees the issue, the program and method of the natural- 
ists 

leads to or implies that in the last analysis all processes in the known universe, 
mental, spiritual, vital, or what not, are wholly at the beck and call of the 
processes we have agreed to call physical, and therefore the only reliable way 
of control over nature—and over other men—is secured by knowledge of spatio- 
temporal distributions. That is the only materialism that counts, that has 
bearing on human life and the prospects of man’s future. 

You may, as a materialist, believe in graded levels—inorganic, animal, 
man, none of which can be wholly described in terms of the levels below it. 
. . . On the other hand, you may believe each level can be fully defined in terms 
of a lower level. In either case you may remain a materialist. The crucial 
point is whether the behavior of the higher (mental) level can be predicted and 
therefore controlled surely and accurately from a knowledge of the lower. It 
is power that counts, it is power that the naturalist hopes by his scientific 
method to gain: power to ensure the arrival of things on the higher level 
by proper ‘‘redistribution’’ of things on the lower. The question of logical 
reducibility is beside the point. . . . [P. 256.] 


It appears at first blush that the issue thus raised is a genuinely 
factual one which can be settled by appeal to empirical evidence. 
For the issue seems to be concerned simply with the most effective 
way in which things and their qualities can be brought into, main- 
" tained in, and ushered out of existence. One is a materialist, on 
Mr. Sheldon’s showing, if one believes that power is acquired by 
learning how to manipulate embodied things, if one attempts to 
guide the destinies of men and their affairs by redistributing spatio- 
temporal objects. Everyone who pursues a vocation in this world 
whether as engineer or physician, sociologist or educator, states- 
man or farmer, is perforce a materialist. One is a materialist 
even when one tries to influence one’s fellows by communicating 
ideas to them, for, as Mr. Sheldon notes, such a method of in- 
fluencing them employs physical means: verbal and written speech, 
the arts, and other symbolic structures. Apparently, therefore, 
only those can call themselves non-materialists who maintain that 
eausal efficacy resides in some disembodied consciousness, unex- 
pressed wishes, silent prayers, angelic or magical powers, and the 
like. A non-materialist, on this conception, is one who regards 
minds as substances, capable of existing independently of spatio- 
temporal things, but logically incapable of being adjectival or 
adverbial of such things. A materialist, on the other hand, is one 
who believes there is no evidence for the existence of minds so 
described, and who in addition finds insuperable difficulties in 
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supposing that a mind so conceived can enter into causal relations 
with anything else. If this is indeed the difference between a 
materialist and one who is not, then the naturalists whom Mr. 
Sheldon accuses of materialism are glad to find themselves in his 
company—for in his practical commitments (the only ones that 
really count, according to himself) if not his theoretical ones, he 
is certainly a materialist. In any event, the evidence for ma- 
terialism so construed is overwhelming; and naturalists will 
cheerfully admit his accusation of themselves as materialists not 
as a criticism but as an acknowledgment of their sanity. 

Nevertheless, it is unlikely that so innocuous an interpretation 
of Mr. Sheldon’s critique can be faithful to his intent. For though 
he insists that the issue he is raising is a highly practical one, and 
though he dismisses as so much irrelevant subtlety various types 
of materialism which naturalists and others have carefully distin- 
guished, his intent is presumably to tax naturalists with a view in 
which they themselves ‘‘sense bad odor’’ (p. 257). 

What is this view? Unfortunately, Mr. Sheldon nowhere makes 
it explicit. He accuses naturalists of excluding from nature every- 
thing but the physical, and of adopting a method of inquiry which 
deprives them of any knowledge of the mental. Indeed, he formu- 
lates the issue between materialism and idealism in terms of a 
sharp contrast between the physical and the mental. But he is not 
very helpful in making clear what are the marks which set off 
one of these kinds from the other. He does, to be sure, suggest 
that the physical is simply that which is capable of spatio-temporal 
distribution and redistribution; and since the mental is for him 
an exclusive disjunct to the physical, he also suggests by implica- 
tion that the mental is that which is not capable of such distribu- 
tion. However, these suggestions are hardly sufficient for the 
purpose at hand. Are such properties and processes as tempera- 
ture, potential energy, solubility, electrical resistance, viscosity, 
osmosis, digestion, reproduction, physical in Mr. Sheldon’s system 
of categories? Since they are all properties or powers or activities 
of things having spatio-temporal dimensions, the answer is presum- 
ably in the affirmative. Nevertheless, though they characterize 
things having spatial dimensions, none of the items mentioned has 
itself a spatial dimension; thus, temperature has no volume, solu- 
bility no shape, digestion no area, and so on. And if a property 
is to be regarded as physical provided that it qualifies something 
having a spatio-temporal dimension, why are not pains, emotions, 
feelings, apprehensions of meanings, all subsumable under the: 
physical? For to the best of our knowledge such ‘‘mental’’ states 
and events occur only as characteristics of spatio-temporal bodies— 
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even though, like potential energy or viscosity, they do not them- 
selves possess a spatial dimension. Accordingly, Mr. Sheldon for- 
mulates no clear criterion in terms of which the physical can be 
sharply demarcated from the mental; and he has therefore not pro- 
vided sufficient hints as to what the doctrine is which he finds 
naturalists holding. <A distinction between two types of material- 
ist doctrine therefore appears to be in order. 

According to one type of materialism, the mental is simply iden- 
tical with, or is ‘‘nothing but,’’ the physical. It is of this type 
that Mr. Sheldon is thinking when he declares that a genuine ma- 
terialist ‘‘will insist that an idea is but a potential or tentative 
muscular response’’ (p. 256). This view can be stated with some 
precision in approximately the following manner. Let us call 
those terms ‘‘ physical terms’’ which are commonly employed in the 
various physical sciences of nature; this class of expressions will 
then include such words and phrases as ‘‘weight,’’ ‘‘length,”’’ 
“‘molecule,’’ ‘‘electric charge,’’ ‘‘ésmotic pressure,’’ and so on. 
And let us call those terms ‘‘ psychological terms’’ of which no use 
is made in the physical sciences, but which are customarily em- 
ployed in describing ‘‘mental’’ states; this class of expressions will 
contain such phrases as ‘‘pain,’’ ‘‘fear,’’ ‘‘feeling of beauty,”’ 
‘‘sense of guilt,’’ and the like. Materialism of the type now under 
consideration may then be taken to maintain that every psycholog- 
ical term is synonymous with, or has the same meaning as, some 
expression or combination of expressions belonging to the class of 
physical terms. Proponents of this view, if any, can be imagined 
to argue somewhat as follows: Modern science has shown that the 
color red appears only when a complicated electro-magnetic process 
also occurs; accordingly, the word ‘‘red’’ has the same meaning as 
the phrase ‘‘electro-magnetic vibration having a wave-length of 
approximately 7100 Angstroms.’’ (This latter phrase is unduly 
simple. It requires to be complicated by including into it other 
terms denoting physical, chemical, and physiological. states of or- 
ganic bodies. But the point of the illustration is not affected by 
the oversimplification.) And those professing this view must be 
taken to claim that analogous synonyms can be specified for the 
distinctive psychological terms such as ‘‘pain’’ and ‘‘feeling of 
beauty.”’ 

When the consequences of this view (frequently given the label 
‘‘reductive materialism’’) are strictly drawn, statements such as 
‘‘T am in pain’’ must be regarded as logically entailing statements 
of the form ‘‘ My body is in such and such a physico-chemico-physio- 
logical state.’” Whether any competent thinker has ever held such 
a view in the specific form here outlined is doubtful, though Demo- 
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critus, Hobbes, and some contemporary behaviorists are often in- 
terpreted to assert something not very dissimilar to it. Those who 
do hold it maintain often that the obvious differences between a 
color and an electro-magnetic vibration, or between a felt pain and 
a physiological condition of an organism, are ‘‘illusory’’ and not 
“‘real,’’? since only physical processes and events (i.e., those de- 
scribable exclusively with the help of physical terms) have the 
dignity of reality. But whatever may be said for reductive ma- 
terialism—and very little can be said in its favor—it can be cate- 
gorically asserted that it is not a view which is professed, either 
tacitly or explicitly, by the naturalists whom Mr. Sheldon is criti- 
eizing. If ‘‘materialism’’ means reductive materialism, then those 
naturalists are not materialists. 

But there is a second and different type of materialism, though 
it is sometimes confused with the preceding one. It maintains 
that the occurrence of a mental event is contingent upon the occur- 
rence of certain complex physico-chemico-physiological events and 
structures—so that no pains, no emotions, no experiences of beauty 
or holiness would exist unless bodies appropriately organized were 
also present. On the other hand, it does not maintain that the 
specific quality called ‘‘pain,’’ for example, is ‘‘nothing but’’ a 
concourse of physical particles ordered in specified ways. It does 
not assert that ‘‘an idea is but a potential or tentative muscular 
response.’’ It does not declare that the word ‘‘pain,’’ to use the 
technique of exposition of the preceding paragraphs, is synony- 
mous with some such phrase as ‘‘ passage of an electric current in 
a nerve fiber.’’ It does assert that the relation between the oc- 
currence of pains and the occurrence of physiological processes is 
a contingent or ‘‘causal’’ one, not an analytical or logical one. 
Many proponents of this view entertain the hope that it will be 
possible some day to specify the necessary and sufficient conditions 
for the occurrence of mental states and events in terms of the 
distributions, behaviors, and relations of a special class of factors 
currently regarded as fundamental in physical science—for ex- 
ample, in terms of the subatomic particles and structures of con- 
temporary physics. Sharing such a hope is not a sine qua non 
for this type of materialism, and in any case whether the hope is 
realizable can not be settled dialectically but only by the future 
development of the sciences. However, whether a materialist of 
this type entertains such a hope or not, he does not claim but 
denies that propositions dealing with mental events (i.e., those 
employing psychological terms) are logically deducible from prop- 
ositions dealing exclusively with physical ones (i.e., those contain- 
ing only physical terms). 
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The question of the truth of materialism of this type can be 
decided only on the basis of empirical evidence alone. Many of 
the details of the dependence of mental upon physical processes 
are far from being known. Nevertheless, that there is such a de- 
pendence can not reasonably be doubted in the light of the evidence 
already accumulated. A system of philosophy built on a concep- 
tion of mind incompatible with this evidence is therefore nothing if 
not wilful and undisciplined speculation. Accordingly, if ‘‘ma- 
terialism’’ signifies a view something like the one just outlined, 
Mr. Sheldon is not mistaken in his accusation of naturalists as 
materialists. And if the issue between materialists and idealists 
can be settled only by adopting a notion of mind which denies that 
minds are adjectival and adverbial of bodies, then he is also right 
in declaring that naturalists have done nothing to settle it. Nor 
would they wish to resolve an age-old conflict on those terms. 

It is relevant to ask now whether naturalists believe the mental to 
be ‘‘ wholly at the beck and call’’ of the physical, and how they would 
reply to Mr. Sheldon’s query whether ‘‘the states or processes we 
call mental or spiritual exercise a control over those we call physi- 
cal, to some degree independent of any spatio-temporal redistri- 
butions.’’ Two things should be noted. First, there is a certain 
sting in Mr. Sheldon’s metaphors which must be removed in order 
not to prejudice discussion. To speak of the mental as being 
‘‘wholly at the beck and call’’ of the physical suggests a degrading 
status for the mental, a slavish helplessness, which outrages our 
sense of fact. Physical processes, on any but a magical view of 
things, do not beckon or call—only human beings do. If there 
is a suggestion here that the properties of organized matter on 
any level must be read back into matter organized on any other 
level, then as already indicated naturalists do not subscribe to 
such notions of the physical. Second, if the point of these ques- 
tions rests on a conception of minds as substantial but ethereal 
entities, capable nevertheless of controlling or being controlled by 
physical substances, naturalists will dismiss the questions as not 
addressed to themselves: they simply do not subscribe to such no- 
tions of the mental. On the other hand, if these views of the 
physical and mental are not assumed by the questions, there re- 
mains very little for the naturalists to say in reply—as will im- 
mediately appear. 

For suppose a chemist were asked whether he believed that the 
properties of water are at ‘‘the beck and call’’ of hydrogen and 
oxygen atoms, or whether he thought that water ‘‘controlled’’ the 
behaviors and properties of its constituents. Would he not reply 
that the questions are meaningful only on the assumption that the 
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properties of water are not only distinguishable from those of its 
constituents taken singly or in isolation from each other, but are 
also substantially distinct from the properties of hydrogen and 
oxygen atoms when these are related in the way in which water 
molecules are organized? On the other hand, the chemist would 
certainly maintain that the existence of water and its properties is 
contingent upon the combined presence of certain elements interre- 
lated in definite ways. But he would call attention to the fact that 
when these elements are so related, a distinctive mode of behavior 
is exhibited by the structured unity into which they enter. Never- 
theless, this structured object is not an‘additional thing which, in 
manifesting its properties, controls from some external vantage 
point the behavior of its organized parts. The structured object 
in behaving the way it does behave under given circumstances is 
simply manifesting the behavior of its constituents as related in 
that structure under those circumstances. To be sure, the occur- 
rence of those properties we associate with water may be controlled 
by ‘‘redistributing’’ spatio-temporal things—provided always that 
the combination of the atomic constituents of water can be effected 
practically. But in undergoing such redistributions the constitu- 
ents themselves come to behave in precisely the manner in which 
their relations to one another within a structured molecule of water 
requires them to behave: their behavior is not imposed upon them 
from without. 

The naturalist proceeds in an essentially no different manner 
in giving his account of the status of minds. Like the chemist 
in reference to the properties of water, he maintains that the states 
and events called mental exist only when certain organizations 
of physical things also occur. And also like the chemist, he holds 
that the qualities and behaviors displayed by physical things when 
they are properly organized—the qualities and behaviors called 
mental or spiritual—are not exhibited by those things unless they 
are so organized. But these qualities and behaviors of organized 
wholes are not additional things which are substantially distinct 
from the properties and behaviors of spatio-temporal objects in 
their organized unity. Accordingly, naturalists most emphatically 
acknowledge that men are capable of thought, feeling, and emotion, 
and that in consequence of these powers (whose existence is con- 
tingent upon the organization of human bodies) men can engage 
in actions that bodies not so organized are unable to perform. 
In particular, human beings are capable of rational inquiry, and 
in the light of their findings they are able to ‘‘redistribute’’ spa- 
tio-temporal things so as to ensure the arrival and departure of 
many events both physical and mental. They achieve these things, 
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however, not as disembodied minds, but as distinctively organized 
bodies. To the naturalist, at any rate, there is no more mystery 
in the fact that certain kinds of bodies are able to think and act 
rationally than in the fact that cogs and springs arranged in 
definite ways can record the passage of time or that hydrogen and 
oxygen atoms ordered in other ways display the properties of 
water. ‘‘Things are what they are, and their consequences will 
be what they will be; why then should we desire to be deceived ?”’ 


II 


Mr. Sheldon claims that in adopting scientific method as the 
way for securing reliable knowledge, naturalists seriously restrict 
the class of things concerning which they can acquire knowledge. 
As naturalism envisages the nature of this method, according to 
him, the method is applicable only to things which are physical 
or ‘‘public,’’ and not to states and events which are mental or 
‘‘private.’’ How valid is this claim? Are naturalists precluded 
by their choice of method from ever discovering anything about 
things divine or angelic if the universe contains them? And, in 
particular, must a naturalist if he is serious in his adoption of 
scientific method rule out of court the ‘‘private’’ data of intro- 
spective observation ? 

A preliminary distinction between two meanings of ‘‘scientific 
method’’ will help clear the way for the naturalist’s reply. For 
the name is often used interchangeably both for a set of general 
canons with the help of which evidence is to be gathered and eval- 
uated, and for a set of specialized techniques associated with vari- 
ous instruments each of which is appropriate only for a limited 
subject-matter. Mr. Sheldon draws part of his support for his 
conclusions concerning the scope of scientific method from this 
double sense of the name. He contends that methods are not pro- 
duced in vacuo, and are not independent of subject-matter. ‘‘No 
mere methodology,’’ he declares; ‘‘a method envisages, however 
tentatively, a metaphysic’’ (p. 258). And he cites in illustration 
the telescope, which is an excellent instrument for studying the 
stars, but is hardly suited for dissecting the seeds of plants. No 
one, surely, will think of denying the truth of this last observation. 
However, it does not therefore follow that the logical canons in- 
volved in testing the validity of propositions in astronomy are dif- 
ferent from the logical canons employed in biology; for the fact 
that a telescope is the suitable technical means for exploring stars 
but not seeds is not incompatible with the claim that a common 
set of principles are adequate for appraising evidence in all the phy- 
sical domains which encompass these subject-matters. Nor does it 
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follow that because principles of evidence are competent to guide 
inquiries into physical subject-matter, they are not so competent 
for inquiries into psychological subject-matter. In any event, how- 
ever, it is scientific method as the use of a set of general canons of 
inquiry, not as a class of special techniques, which is professed 
by naturalists as the reasonable way for securing reliable knowl- 
edge. And although Mr. Sheldon complains that naturalists have 
supplied no standard analysis of scientific method (p. 258), it 
surely can be no secret to him that the writings of many natural- 
ists are in fact preoccupied with just such general principles of 
evidence. 

But Mr. Sheldon’s chief complaint is addressed to the natural- 
ists’ account of the nature of the verificatory process. The natu- 
ralists maintain that ‘‘reliable knowledge is publicly verifiable.’’ 
Do they not therefore exclude the very possibility of knowledge 
concerning matters that are not ‘‘public’’ but are ‘‘private’’? 
‘Does the mystic verify the Divine being by direct observation?’’ 
asks Mr. Sheldon. ‘‘Can the introspective psychologist experiment 
with private minds?’’ (p. 258). If, however, what is thus private 
is excluded from the domain of application of scientific method, is 
not the naturalist forever compelled to remain in the domain of 
the physical? 

The following remarks may serve to clarify the naturalist’s 
position on this matter. 

(a) In maintaining that scientific method is the most reliable 
method for achieving knowledge, the naturalist means what he says. 
He recommends that method for acquiring knowledge, for achieving 
warranted assertions, but not for acquiring esthetic or emotional 
experiences. He does not wish to deny that men have mystic ex- 
periences of what they call the Divine, that they enjoy pleasures 
and suffer pains, or that they have visions of beauty. He does 
deny that having such experiences constitutes knowledge, though 
he also affirms that such ‘‘mental states’’ can become objects of 
knowledge. Accordingly, while he insists that the world may be 
encountered in other ways than through knowledge and admits 
that scientific method possesses no valid claim to be the sole avenue 
for such encounters, he also insists that not every encounter with 
the world is a case of knowledge. Indeed, for many naturalists, 
the experience of scientific method is instrumental to the enrich- 
ment of other modes of experience. This point is elementary but 
fundamental. It completely destroys the vicious circle in which 
Mr. Sheldon has attempted to trap the naturalist—the circle ac- 
cording to which nature for the naturalist is what is open to scien- 
tifie method, while scientific method is simply the method recom- 
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mended for approaching nature (p. 263). What is viciously cir- 
cular in maintaining that if anything is to be known (in whatever 
other manner it may be experienced), reliable knowledge of it is 
acquired through the use of scientific method? For things can be 
encountered without first having to be known, and scientific method 
can be described and employed without everything in nature hav- 
ing first to be experienced. It no more follows from this that 
everything in nature is known or can be experienced only as a 
mode of knowledge, than it follows that since every assertion about 
anything whatsoever is statable, every thing has already been stated 
or exists only as a possible statement. 

(b) Though Mr. Sheldon sometimes appears to suggest that the 
observable alone is confirmable or verifiable, the naturalist main- 
tains that the meanings of these terms do not coincide. Mr. Shel- 
don declares: 


Scientific method demands experiment and observation confirmable by 
fellow men. Mental states or processes, just in so far as they are not physical, 
not ‘‘behavior,’’ are not open to such observation. He says they are ‘‘inac- 
cessible.’? But of course they are accessible to their owner; it is only to fel- 
low men, to the public, that they are inaccessible. Scientific method thus 
means, to the naturalist, that observation of the non-public has no sense or 


meaning. Publicity is the test; the private and hidden is ruled out of court. 
... [P. 262.] 


The crux of this argument resides in the transition from the 
statement that mental states are not open to observation by one’s 
fellow men, to the conclusion that therefore the private and the 
hidden are ruled out of court by the naturalist. But this is a non- 
sequitur. For let us grant, at least for the sake of the argument, 
that A’s mental states can not be observed by his fellow men. Let 
us even accept the much stronger claim that statements like ‘‘B 
can not experience A’s feelings’’ are analytically true, so that it is 
logically impossible for B to experience A’s feelings. Does it fol- 
low that B can not publicly verify that A does experience some 
feeling, of pain, for example? That it does not follow will be 
evident from applying Mr. Sheldon’s argument to the supposition 
that a subatomic interchange of energies is taking place in accord- 
ance with the specifications of modern physical theory. No one 
will claim that such subatomic events are literally observable, at 
least by human investigators. Nevertheless, though those events 
are not observable, propositions about them are certainly confirm- 
able or verifiable—and in fact publicly verifiable by observations 
on the behaviors of macroscopic objects. Evidently, therefore, 
there may be states and events which are not observable, even 
though propositions about them are publicly verifiable. 
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(c) Nevertheless, so Mr. Sheldon urges, if the naturalist is con- 
sistent he can not rely on scientific method to yield reliable knowl- 
edge of the mental qua mental or ‘‘private.’’ He can not use this 
method to assure himself that he has an abdominal pain, for ex- 
ample, unless a surgeon first exhibits and publicly verifies the ex- 
istence of an inflamed appendix. 

But the imputation of such views to the naturalist is a carica- 
ture of the latter’s position. The latter does maintain, to be sure, 
that A’s feelings of pain have their physical and physiological 
causes. Since, however, the naturalist is not a reductive material- 
ist, he does not maintain that the painful quality experienced by 
A is ‘‘nothing but’’ the physical and physiological conditions upon 
which its occurrence depends. He will therefore not assert that 
the dentist who notes a cavity in A’s tooth experiences A’s pain; 
on the contrary, he will insist that A’s body is uniquely favored 
with respect to the pains A suffers—a circumstance which he at- 
tributes to the distinctive physiological events that are transpiring 
in A. Accordingly, the naturalist will recognize that the propo- 
sition that A is experiencing a pain is verifiable in two ways: di- 
rectly by A, in virtue of the privileged position in which A’s body 
occurs; and indirectly by everyone (including A) who is in a po- 
sition to observe processes causally connected with the felt pain. 

However, and this is the essential point, the fact that A can 
directly verify the proposition that he is in pain, without having 
to consult a surgeon or dentist, does not make the proposition any 
the less publicly verifiable. For the surgeon or dentist can also 
verify it, not, to be sure, by sharing A’s qualitative experience, 
but in other ways: by asking A, for example, or by noting the 
condition of A’s body. In brief, therefore, to maintain that propo- 
sitions about the occurrence of pains and other mental states are 
publicly verifiable, does not mean that they must always be verified 
indirectly ; and, conversely, to acknowledge that propositions about 
mental states have not been indirectly verified is not incompatible 
with the thesis that they are publicly verifiable. 

(d) The point involved is important enough to deserve some 
amplification. It is well known that the temperature of a body 
can be determined in several alternative ways: for example, with 
the aid of an ordinary mercury thermometer or of a thermo-couple. 
In the one case, changes in temperature are registered by varia- 
tions in the volume of the mercury, in the other by variations in 
the electric current flowing through a galvanometer. The instru- 
ments thus exhibit two quite disparate qualitative alterations: for 
the thermometer is not equipped to register the effects of thermo- 
electric forces, while the thermo-couple lacks the necessary struc- 
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ture to record thermal expansions. It is evident, therefore, that 
the qualities and behaviors displayed by each instrument are a con- 
sequence of its specific mode of construction and of the special 
position it occupies in a system of physical transactions. Never- 
theless, in spite of the qualitative differences between them, each 
instrument can be satisfactorily employed for ascertaining tem- 
perature variations—at any rate within specifiable limits of such 
variations. It is well to note, incidentally, that in recording the 
temperature of some other body, an instrument is at the same time 
indicating its own temperature. Moreover, if the instruments 
are both in working connection with some other body so that 
they serve to measure the latter’s temperature, it is possible to 
use the behavior of either instrument in order to predict certain 
aspects of the behavior of the other, and thus to determine the 
temperature of the other. Were the instruments blessed with the 
powers of consciousness (let us permit ourselves this fancy), the 
thermometer would experience a unique quality when it was re- 
cording the temperature of some body—a quality or state which 
would be ‘‘private’’ to the thermometer and incommunicable to 
the thermo-couple. Nevertheless, even though the thermo-couple 
would be unable, because of its own distinctive mode of organiza- 
tion and unique physical position, to experience the qualities ex- 
hibited by the thermometer, it would not be precluded from re- 
cording (and thus ‘‘verifying’’) the temperature both of the third 
body and of the thermometer itself. 

Consider now the bearing of this physical illustration upon the 
issue raised by Mr. Sheldon. A can not experience B’s mental 
states, any more than the thermometer can exhibit (or experience) 
the distinctive qualitative behaviors of the thermo-couple, and for 
the same reasons. But A can know that B is undergoing some 
specified experience, just as the thermometer can be employed to 
measure the temperature of the thermo-couple. The distinction 
between the public and the private, upon which Mr. Sheldon builds 
his case against the naturalist, thus consists—so far as questions 
of knowledge are involved—in the differences between the causal 
relations of two distinct or differently organized bodies. 

(e) In thus admitting as publicly verifiable all the facts desig- 
nated by Mr. Sheldon as ‘‘mental,’’ naturalists do not, of course, 
thereby commit themselves to the various propositions for which 
such data are often cited as evidence. Thus, naturalists do not as a 
matter of principle, deny that mystics have had ecstatic visions of 
what they call the Divine, any more than they deny that men experi- 
ence pains; for they believe that the occurrence of such visions and 
experiences has been publicly verified. On the other hand, recog- 
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nizing as warranted the proposition that such events do occur does 
not, by itself, decide what further propositions are confirmed by 
those occurrences. Indeed, this question can not be decided in 
general, and requires detailed investigation for each proposition 
considered. The point is that there is surely a difference between 
admitting as true the proposition that someone has undergone 
the experience he calls ‘‘experience of the Divine,’’ and admitting 
as therefore true the proposition which affirms the existence of a 
Deity—just as there is a difference between acknowledging a pain 
and attributing it to a heart lesion. In either case, the propo- 
sition mentioned last requires the confirmation of independent 
evidence if it is to be counted as a validly established one. The 
testimony of a mystic is testimony, but is not necessarily evidence 
for the proposition the mystic asserts—though it may be evidence 
for some other proposition—no more than a patient’s report about 
his pains is necessarily evidence for the truth of his belief that 
he is suffering from a fatal disease. If naturalists disagree with 
those who assert the existence of gods and angels, they do not 
do so because they rule out of court the testimony of all witnesses, 
but because the testimony does not stand up under critical scru- 
tiny. The horror supernaturae with which Mr. Sheldon not un- 
justly charges the naturalists is therefore not a capricious rejec- 
tion on their part of well-established beliefs: it is a consequence of 
their refusal to accept propositions, like the belief in ghosts, for 
which the available evidence is overwhelmingly negative. 

(f) One final point requires some attention, for it is briefly 
hinted at by Mr. Sheldon and is often given central prominence in 
discussions such as the present one. The point concerns the 
alleged greater certainty of some propositions than others, and in 
particular the greater certainty of propositions about introspec- 
tive observations than of propositions about other matters. 

Mr. Sheldon raises the issue in connection with a behaviorist 
attempt to establish the fact that someone is undergoing an experi- 
ence of the beautiful. He believes that if a naturalist, faithful 
to scientific method, wishes to be sure that someone is having such 
an experience, he must apply physical apparatus to the glandular 
and muscular responses of the person in question. For the nat- 
uralist, according to Mr. Sheldon, can not take the person’s word 
for it: ‘‘that is a report about something private, outside the realm 
of verifiable truth’’ (p. 267). But it should be clear at this stage 
of the present discussion that Mr. Sheldon would have a point 
only if the naturalist were a reductive materialist: that is, if the 
naturalist were to maintain that a feeling of beauty is ‘‘nothing 
but’’ a glandular and muscular response. However, since the im- 
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putation of such a view to the naturalist is a mistaken one, why 
should the latter proceed in the fashion suggested by Mr. Sheldon? 
For a man’s glandular and muscular responses are no more identi- 
eal with his feelings of beauty than are his oral reports that he is 
having them. An oral report may be more reliable evidence for 
the occurrence of such feelings than is the reaction of some brass 
instrument—especially since, as in the present instance, we pos- 
sess little accurate knowledge concerning the glandular and mus- 
cular conditions for the occurrence of such feelings. To be sure, 
the naturalist will not deny himself the use of physical apparatus 
if such instruments do provide decisive evidence on disputed mat- 
ters and if people are suspected of prevarication concerning their 
feelings—witness, for example, the occasional reliance on ‘‘lie de- 
tectors.’’ But such instruments do not supply inherently more 
reliable evidence simply because they are physical; whether they 
do in fact supply such evidence is something that must be settled 
by detailed inquiry. 

But does a naturalist, it is sometimes asked, believe himself 
justified in accepting a proposition about his ‘‘private’’ experi- 
ences, if that proposition is not confirmable by others? Does not a 
naturalist have to maintain, if he holds reliable knowledge to be 
publicly verifiable knowledge, that such a proposition as ‘‘I now 
have a bad headache’”’ which he might utter is not made certain 
simply by the pain he is feeling, but must be confirmed by others 
before it can be regarded as well-established? In brief, must not 
a naturalist declare all propositions to be unwarranted, unless 
they are verifiable by other than introspective evidence? In an- 
swering these questions in the affirmative, so one criticism runs, 
the naturalist is adopting a dogmatic and arbitrary criterion for 
warranted knowledge, a criterion in conflict with common sense as 
well as with the practice of many competent psychologists. 

However, a distinction previously introduced must be repeated 
here. The naturalist takes seriously his characterization of reli- 
able knowledge as publicly verifiable knowledge. Accordingly, 
the proposition ‘‘I now have a bad headache,’’ if it constitutes a 
piece of knowledge, must be confirmable by others as well as by the 
person making it. But it by no means follows from this that the 
proposition must actually be confirmed by others if the person 
making it is to be justified in accepting it as true. Just how much 
confirmatory evidence must be available for a given proposition 
before it can be accepted as warranted can not be specified once for 
all. But undoubtedly there are cases (as in the instance of the 
proposition about the headache) in which a minimum of evidence 
(i.e., the felt pain) suffices to warrant its acceptance by the per- 
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son asserting the proposition—so that any additional evidence will 
be, for him, supererogatory. But the possibility here consid- 
ered is not unique to propositions about matters of introspective 
observation. A chemist who observes that a piece of blue litmus 
paper turns red when immersed in a liquid, will assert that the 
paper is indeed red and conclude that the liquid is acid. He will 
normally regard it a waste of time to search for further evidence 
to support either of the propositions he is asserting, even though 
other evidence could be found for them. 

On the other hand, the naturalist—like disciplined common 
sense and the experienced introspective psychologist—is sensitive 
to the dangers and limitations of ‘‘pure’’ introspection. He 
knows, for example, that introspection alone can not discover the 
causes (nor, for that matter, the precise locations) of the pains 
he feels; for statements asserting the mere existence of qualities 
do not provide theoretical knowledge of the relations in which 
those qualities stand to other things. Even the fact that the felt 
quality of a pain is ‘‘private’’ is not established by introspective 
methods alone; this fact, like the fact that certain pains are as- 
sociated with contemporaneous physico-chemical changes in teeth 
and nerve fibres and can therefore be controlled by ‘‘redistribut- 
ing’’ spatio-temporal things, can be ascertained only by overt ex- 
periment involving manipulation of ‘‘public’’ things. Theoreti- 
cal knowledge of pains thus opens up fresh directions for human 
activity and new types of experience—possibilities which remain 
unrealized as long as attention is directed simply to the sheer 
occurrence of painful qualities. Assured knowledge of the na- 
ture of pains, however, is not the product of mere introspective 
study. In any event, the annals of physics as well as of medicine 
and psychology have made clear to the naturalist the serious errors 
into which men fall when they accept introspective observations 
without further experimental controls. It is needless to belabor 
this point—even the text-books are full of illustrations for it. As 
eminent psychologists have themselves noted, introspective obser- 
vation is not radically different from any other kind of observa- 
tion. Whether one employs one’s body or some recording instru- 
ment for making qualitative discriminations, one must in either 
ease take great care in interpreting its reports and drawing con- 
clusions from them. Moreover, the psychological and social sci- 
ences would be denuded of nearly everything of interest if the 
propositions they asserted were exclusively confined to matters that 
are capable of direct observation or acquaintance, and if those 
sciences did not attempt systematically to relate the qualities and 
events immediately apprehended with things and events not so 
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experienced. The dichotomy so insistently and frequently intro- 
duced between the ‘‘inner’’ and ‘‘outer,’’ between the ‘‘private’’ 
and ‘‘public,’’ therefore seems to many naturalists as little more 
than a relic from a conception of the mind as a substantial, autono- 
mous agent, operating mysteriously in a body which is not its nat- 
ural home. Neither this conception nor the dichotomy serve to 
further the progress of either philosophy or science. 

Indeed, this conception of mind has tragic consequences for 
the human values which Mr. Sheldon wishes to defend against what 
he believes is the threat of scientific method. For it flies in the 
face of mountains of evidence concerning the place of man in na- 
ture, and leaves human values unanchored to any solid ground in 
experience. It is not the philosophy of naturalism which imperils 
human values but Mr. Sheldon’s dualism. By ruling out as irrel- 
evant investigation into the natural causes and consequences of 
the value commitments men make, it deprives human choice of 
effective status, opens the door wide to irresponsible intuitions, and 
dehumanizes the control of nature and society which scientific 
understanding makes possible. In spite of Mr. Sheldon’s depre- 
cating remarks about the uncertain conclusions which anthropol- 
ogy, social psychology, psychiatry, and the other social sciences 
have been able to reach concerning the ‘‘mental aspect’’ of hu- 
man activities (pp. 257-258), no one familiar with the history of 
these disciplines will question the claim that our assured knowl- 
edge and our control of these matters has increased as a conse- 
quence of introducing into those domains the method of modern 
science. Is there any competent evidence for believing that the 
continued use of this method will retard the advance of such knowl- 
edge and control rather than promote it? What viable alternative 
to this method does Mr. Sheldon propose that has not already been 
tried and discredited? What good reason can he offer for en- 
trusting the maintenance and the realization of human goods to 
a historically provincial dualism between the mental and the phy- 
sical—a dualism which the progress of science has made increas- 
ingly dubious? It is this doctrine from which Mr. Sheldon’s 
critique of naturalism derives, and not the philosophy attacked by 
him, which requires a responsible defense. 


JOHN DEWEY 
Smney Hook 
ERNEST NAGEL 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY AND 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 
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Diccionario de Filosofia. José FerRaTER Mora. Segunda edicién, 
corregida y aumentada. (Diccionarios cientificos Atlante.) 
México, D. F.: Editorial Atlante, S. A. 1944. 760 pp. $10.00 
($50.00 m. n.) 


The first edition of this work by a young Spanish refugee 
formerly in Havana, more recently in Santiago de Chile, was so 
well received in all the countries of America, according to the 
publisher’s announcement, that both author and publisher were 
encouraged to issue a second edition, revised and enlarged, only 
three years later. Evidently there was need for a production of 
this sort in Spanish. 

The present edition is considerably longer than the first, which 
contained 598 pages of text. Many of the articles have been am- 
plified and rewritten, and some new ones have been added. North 
American philosophy, somewhat slighted in the first edition, is 
now more adequately dealt with by the addition of articles on 
‘‘Filosofia americana,’’ Bowne, Peirce, Santayana, Whitehead, etc., 
and the expansion of other articles. Some of the bibliographies 
have been extended and brought up to date. 

Most of the articles contain useful and interesting information, 
and the number of topics covered is large. In the articles on 
particular concepts the author has generally tried to present the 
principal historical views, but he has not always succeeded in 
doing this as clearly and explicitly as one might wish in a dic- 
tionary. Similarly, some of the articles on individual philoso- 
phers have too much interpretation and too little exposition of the 
philosopher’s own doctrines. The article on Aristotle, for ex- 
ample, does not mention the four causes, the definition of nature, 
or the doctrine of the mean in ethics. These deficiencies are, how- 
ever, not universal, and some of the apparent omissions are made 
up for by cross references. 

The ‘‘overloading’’ of the book with entries about Spanish- 
American philosophers, which a South American reviewer of the 
first edition complained of, is likely to constitute its chief value 
for North American libraries. 

The author, in his second preface, suggests that the dictionary 
might be used as an introduction to philosophy, and the publisher’s 
announcement states that it will enable any educated person to 
familiarize himself with the history and terminology of philosophy. 
It is doubtful whether any dictionary could adequately serve the 
first purpose, and the mode of treatment in the present work is 
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not sufficiently elementary and non-technical for the second. In 
the preface to the first edition, however, Mr. Ferrater Mora de- 
scribed his work as a guide and an ‘‘estacién de transito,’’ rather 
than a point of departure or a final terminus. In these capacities 
it ought to have a useful career. 


EMERSON BUCHANAN 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the tragic death in an automobile accident 
of Professor David F. Bowers of Princeton University on July 17, 
1945. Professor Bowers was 38 years old. He was one of the 
book editors of this JOURNAL. 


Maylon H. Hepp, of the Department of Philosophy of Haver- 
ford College, has been appointed associate professor of philosophy 
at Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 


Alburey Castell, formerly associate professor of philosophy at 
the University of Minnesota, has been promoted to a professorship. 








